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IR Philip Sidney, Ben. Johnſon, and Mr. Addi- 
ſon, names, whoſe approbation would do ho- 
nour to any performance, were profeſs d admirers 
of the following poem. The firſt lays, That he 
* never heard the Old Song of Piercy and Douglaſs, 
that his heart was not more moved than with a 
* trumpet.” The ſecond, * That he had rather 
« have been the author of it than of all his works; 
and the laſt wrote a criticiſm to point out its beau- 
ties; which makes the 7oth and 74th numbers of 
the Spectator, 

THr1s poem is ſuppoſed to have been wrote Wes 
ing the reign of King Henry IV. of England, who 
was contemporary with our Robert III. and it is 
generally believed, tho' with little probability, that 
the author took the hint of his deſign from the per- 
ſonal combat between Douglaſs and Piercy, a fe 
days before the battle of Otterburn * ; whatever may 
be in that, it is certain that the circumſtances are 
entirely ſiitious, at leaſt they are eee 15 4 
Scots or Engliſh hiſtory. . 1 
Tus impoſſible to determine with certainty; at 
this diſtance of time, who was the author, whether 
a Scots or an Engliſhman: for i in ſuch an inquitz. | 

# ' Fought! in the year 1388, | 


iy "PREFACE. 
we would haye no light to guide us but what we 
could draw from the poem itſelf, A -prejudice in 
favour of their country, is a thing more or leſs ob- 
vious in all authors; a man cannot well be ſuppoſed 
indifferent to the place which gave him birth ; he is 
obliged to do juſtice to all the world, but may be 
well excuſed tho' he dwell a little longer upon, and 
endeavour to ſet the virtues of his own country- 
men in a ſtronger light. If then it be made ap- 
pear, that the author of the following poem is re- 
markably attentive to every circumſtance that might 
tend to impreſs the reader's mind with a favourable 
opinion of the Scots, it will from thence appear 2 
very natural concluſion, that he himſelf was a 
Tur the author really ſeems 'to favour the 
Scots, and that Douglaſs was intended by him as 
the hero of the poem, we hope will appear extreme- 
iy probable from the following circumſtances. ' 
Tux ground of the quarrel is declared to have 
deen a raſh vow of Lord Piercy's, to hunt three 
days in the Scottiſh woods, and as appears by the 
ſequel, on Douglaſs's lands . Tho' it does: not ap- 
pear that the Engliſh gave the Scots Earl the leaſt 
intimation of ſuch a deſign, yet we are informed 
it ſoon came to the ears of the latter, who with 
eaſon, ſent Lord Piercy notice to deſiſt from his 


T Vide ſtanza 18th, 
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purpoſe: this meſſage had not the deſired effect; 
that haughty Lord paid no regard to it, and both 


parties prepared for battle: Piercy, who had fixed 


a certain day for taking his pleaſure in the Scottiſh 

woods, very religiouſly kept his tryſt, was firſt in 
the field, and without ceremony killed a great 
many of Douglaſs's deer: at laſt theſe Lords met, 
each on the head of his dependants; how ſoon the 
Scots came in view, Picrcy orders his men to pre» 
pare for the onſet: how different is Douglaſs's be- 


Hhaviour! tho the perſon injur'd, he ſeems willing 


to take away the quarrel by a friendly communing ; 


nor does he take fire till Piercy outbraves him to 
his face; and even then, has the humanity and 


greatneſs of ſoul to propoſe deciding their differences 
by ſingle combat, that the innocent dependants of 
both might be ſaved. 

Piercy readily agreed to that propoſal, but the 


_ unhappy bravery of Withrington ſpoiled all, and the 
battle began. Thoſe two Lords met ſoon after, and 


a terrible conflict enſued; in which however, the 
author plainly infinuates that Douglaſs either had, 
or was ſoon like to have the better of Piercy, he 
deſires him to yield and become his priſoner, not 
with contumelious language, but in the genteeleſt 
manner: he acknowleges his bravery, offers to do 
him good offices with the King his maſter, and - 


| yen to pay his ranſom. The man who had the 


vi PREFACE, 
courage to propoſe a ſingle combat, cannot be ſup- 
poſed capable of making ſuch an overture, but from 
a full conviction, of his ſuperior {kill and ſucceſs in 
fight, and a generous regard for a brave tho” unequal 
adverſary. This conjecture ſeems the more pro- 
bable from Piercy's anſwer, which ſhows that he 
was then in a very bad humour. What the arm of 
the great Piercy could not effe&t, the arrow of a 
common fellow too fatally accompliſhed ! Full of 
theſe generous ſentiments, the brave Earl Douglaſs 
receives a mortal wound! Mr. Addiſon ſuppoſes 
theſe overtures to have been made, and Douglaſs to 
have been killed during a parley: if he was, ſure 
the author meant no compliment to the Engliſh by 
making them kill this brave generous man, at the 
very moment he was endeavouring to prevent the 
further effuſion of their blood, while he truſted to 
their honour, and the laws of arms. 

Tux author has not only diſtioguiſhed Douglaſs 
by ſeveral circumſtances peculiarly favourable, while 
alive, but juſt after the account of his death and 
Piercy's truly generous lamentation over him, he 
gives us four ſtanzas perhaps the moſt animated of the 
whole poem r, the reader can't telp obſerving their 
force and energy: one thinks he ſees Sir Hugh Mont: 
gomery, fiercely breaking . the Engliſh, bear- 

* Vide ſtanza zsth _ | L 
- + Vide ſtanza 40, 41, 42, 43, 5 f dy 
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ing down every thing before him, and plunging his 
ſpear in Piercy' s breaſt : and here let it be obſeryed, 
that this is the only brave action particularly deſcri-' 
bed in the whole poem: for tho' the Engliſh archers 
' who killed Douglaſs and Montgomery, may be al- 
lowed to have been good markſmen, it does not ap- 
pear that any of them ventured a foot beyond his 
rank, or gave the leaſt indication of an extraordi- 
- nary bravery. Perhaps the account given of With- 
rington in the following ſtanza, may be oppoſed by 
- ſome to that given of Sir Hugh Montgomery. 


For Withrington I needs muſt wail, 
As one in doleful dumps; 
For when his legs were . ſmitten off, 
He fought upon bis ſlump. 
But it' ſeems not improbable, that here the author 
meant to ridicule this hot-headed ſquire, who ſeem- 
ed ſo over fond of fighting, as not to allow his ma- 
ſter to decide his own quarrel upon equal terms. 
Had he favoured him, he would have taken care to 
diſtinguiſh him by ſome particular brave exploit, in- 
ſtead. of beſtowing upon him, ſuch general, ſuch 
improbable praiſe ; but tho? it were granted, that by 
this over-ſtrained hyperbole he meant him a compli- 
ment, ſtill it muſt be allowed that he paints Sir Hugh 
in a ſtronger light ; and by being ſo circumſtantial, 
_ © obliges the reader to follow him with his eye from 
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the moment he quits his rank to revenge Douglaſs's 
death, till he ſees Piercie dead at his feet. 

Ir was Mr. Addiſon's opinion, that the author 
was an Engliſhman, and that Piercy was the hero of 
the poem. I'm ſorry I ſhould be obliged to differ 
from ſo great a man, but muſt beg leave to mention 
and make a few remarks upon the reaſons which he 
adduces for ſupporting theſe fats; which are : That 
the author makes the Engliſh the firſt who take the 
field, and the laſt who quit it; the Engliſh bring 
only 1500 to the field, the Scots 2000, — the 
Engliſh keep the field with 53, the Scots retire with 
55. — But what he chiefly founds on, is the diffe- 
rent manner in which the Scots and Engliſh Kings 
received the news of the battle, and of the great 
mens death who commanded in it. The Scots King 
is extremely concerned for Douglaſs's death, and 
declares that he had not in bis realm another Cap- 
makes himſelf very ps under the loſs of Piercy, 
and ſays, n kingdoes Gre ann 
dred as good. 

Ear —— except Pier · 
cy's firlt taking the field, are the reverſe in the Scots 
editions of this poem: till therefore it be made ap- 
pear that the Eogliſh editions are the true reading, 
any argument drawn from theſe paſſages muſt be in- 
concluſive, But leſt this ſhould be thought rather 
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an evaſion, than ſolution of the point in queſtion, . 


1 ſhall beg the reader's leave to take more particulat 
notice of the two citcuinſtahces Mr. Addiſon lays 


moſt ſtreſs upon, v/z. That of the Engliſh firſt tak- 


ing the field, and the different reception the accounts 


of the fight met with at the Scots and Engliſh eburts. 


Wirth regard to the firſt, as the author has not 
inſinuated the ſmalleſt provocation on the part of 
Douglaſs, to vindicate ſo groſs an encroachment of 
Piercy npon his property, we may fairly conclude 
he defign'd the former for the hero of his poem: 
nor can it well be imagined that he intended any 
compliment to the Eighth, by making them firſt 
take the field in ſuch a cauſe. | 

M. Addifon thinks the author's defign in writing | 
the poem, was to ſhew the fatal conſequences of 
ſuch deadly feuds between noblemen; atd indecd 
the laſt ſtanza makes it abundantly evident that he 
had ſuch a moral view. If he then thought ſack 


quatrels immoral, and of dangerous conſequence to 


ſociety, certainly he muſt have had a bad opinion of 
the aggrefſors: as he makes Piercy the aggreſſor, 
and only calls forth Douglaſs to vindicate his un- 
doubted right, as the former is repreſented obſti - 
nate, and determined without the leaſt ſhadow of rea · 
fon, and the latter, tho? on the moſt allowable oc- 
_— 1 wivilling to thed human blood, | 
1 | 
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let the unprejudiced reader ſay which of the two 
bids fairen for being his favourite. Homer, who 
founds his poem of the Illiad upon the anger of 
Achilles, takes care to aſſign as the cauſe of it, the 
injuſtice done him by Agamemnon. Tho' wicked 
cuſtom, and the villainy of ſome writers have agreed 
to ſanctify the encroachments of princes upon the 
rights of mankind, no man has ever had the bold- 
neſs to vindicate the uſurpation of one private man 
upon the rights of another, | 
Wir n regard to the manner in which the news 
of this fight was received by the King of Scotland, 
altho we allow that (according to the Engliſh editi- 
tions) he ſaid, he had not in his realm another 
Captain of ſuch account as Douglaſs, what do 
the words amount to further than a compliment 
to that great man's memory, (which by the by 
would have been literally true, if the author had in 
view the Earl of Douglaſs, who fought the combat 
with Lord Piercy at Otterburn) does not this ſhew 
him ready to do juſtice to merit. Could an author 
do greater honour to the moſt beloved hero, than 
thus to make a great King lament; his death, and 
publickly appeal to his whole r for the emi- | 
nencee of his character? 

Ax if we ſuppoſe (with. the Eoglih Ads) 


thar the King of England, on hearing of Piercy's | 


death, ſaid, he truſted he had in his kingdom fire 
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hundred as good, it will follow, either that this 
Lord had no extraordinary merit, or that his Prince 
did injuſtice to his memory: neither of theſe ſeem 
very favourable to the opinion of Piercy's being the 
hero, or the author's being an Engliſhman, But it 
is of the leſs importance whether 'the Scots or Eng- 
liſh editions be genuine as to theſe facts, as it will 
readily be allowed that any of the Kings were ca- 
pable of a generous eoncern, or a vain boaſt, 
Tu Engliſh editions make their King threaten to 
be revenged on Scotland for Piercy's death; and 
add, that he afterwards made good that threat, at a 
place called Humble Down: but this is an obvious 
interpolation, and no part of the original petform- 


ance; for the ſcene is laid in the reign of one of 


the James's, and the battle of Humble Down was 
fought in the year 1401, about eight years before 
the firſt of that name ſucceeded to his father King 
Robert III. We cannot ſu ppoſe the author would 
have fallen into fo groſs a blunder. | 
PerHars ſome may imagine, that the language 


is the ſtrongeſt argument of all againſt its being a 


Scots production, ſince it muſt be allowed to be 
much better than what was ſpoken or written in this 
kingdom at the time this is ſuppoſed to have been 
written; but it may be obſerved, that its preſent 
ſtyle ſcarce differs more from the Scots, than from 


tac Engliſh language of that period, as any ane may 


/ 
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ſee by looking into Chaucer, who wrote much a- 
bout the ſame time: and it is yery natural to think, 
that it has been put in its preſent dre ſs towards the 
latter end of Queen Elizabeth's reign; certainly not 
before, for I'm perſuaded had ſo good a judge of 
ſtyle as Sir Philip Sidney ſeen it as now printed, he 
would not have paſs d ſo ſevere a cenſure upon the 
language. It will be allowed that the verification 
in ſeveral of the ſtanzas is harmonious; and that the 
ſtyle in general, excepting ſome old words, is good, 
at leaſt, not inferior to ſome of a much latter date, 
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| 1. | 
4 proſper long our noble King, 
ä Our lives and ſafeties all, 
A woful hunting once there did, 
In Cheyy-chaſe befal, 


I. | 0 
To drive the deer with hound and hora | 
Earl Piercy took his way, . | : 
The child may rue that was unborn, | 
The hunting of that day. 
III. | 4M 
The ſtout Earl of Northumberlagd, 
A vow to God did make, 
His pleaſure in the Scottiſh woods, 
wok ſummer days to take, 
IV. 


The choiceſt harts in W 
To kill and bear away: 9 
Theſe tidings to Farl Douglaſs came, 
In Scotland where he lay, 
| Who! ſent Earl Piercy preſent word, v7 
e would prevent the ſport, gt = 
The Engliſh Earl not fearing this, mad 
Did to the woods reſors, - £7 GS 


2 CHEVYCHASE, 
VI. 
Wich teeny bd Bow- men bold, 
All choſen men of might, 
Who knew full well in time of need, 
To aim their fhafts aright. 
VII. 
The gallant gray hounds ſwiftly ran, 
Io chaſe the fallow deer; 
On Monday they began to hunt, 
When day light did appear, 
| | VIII. 
And long before High -noon they had, 
An hundred fat bucks flain; 
Then having din'd the drovers went, 
To rouſe them up again. 
8 IX. | 
The bow- men muſtered in the hills, 
Well able to endure; 
The back fides all with ſpecial care, 
That day were guarded ſure. 
/ ; X 
The hounds ran ſwiftly through the woods, 
The nimble deer to take; 170 
And with their cries the hills and dales, 
An echo ſhrill did make, 
EY XI, 
Lord Piercy to the quarry went, 
To view the tender deer, 


w— 
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Quoth he, Earl Douglaſs promiſed, 
This day to meet me here (a), 
| XII. 
But if I thought he would not come, 
No longer would I ſtay : 
With that a brave young gentleman, 
Thus to the Farl did fay, 
| XIII. 
Lo yonder doth Earl Douglaſs come, 
His men in armour bright, 
Full fifteen hundred Scottifh ſpears, 
All marching in our ſight; | 
XIV. 
All pleaſant men of Teviotdale, 
Faſt by the river Tweed: | 
Then ceaſe your ſport Earl Piercy ſaid, 
And take your bows with ſpeed. 
; - ES 7 4 
And now with me my country-men, © 
| - Your courage forth advance; 
For never was there champion yet, 
In Scotland or in France (b), 


(a) When Douglaſs ſent the meſſage to Piercy deſiring him 
to deſiſt from this hunting, the latter ſeems to have ſent 
him a challenge to meet him on a certain day, the accepting 
of which, ſeems to be the promiſe here mentioned. _ 
(b) Piercy by joining Scotland and France together, very 
artfully endeayours to inflame his men, and ſeems to hint 
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; 1 XVI. 
That ever did on horſe- back come, 
But if my hap it were, 
J durſt encounter man for man, 
With him to break a ſpear. 
XVII. 
kan Douglaſs on a milk white ſteed, 
Moſt like a Baron bold; 
Rode foremoſt of the company, 
Whoſe armonr ſhone like gold. 
Tak e's i hl 
Shew me ſaid he, whoſe men you be, 
That hunt ſo boldly here; 


br without my conſent do chaſe, 


And. kill my fallow deer. 
XIX. | 
'The man that firſt did anſwer make 
Was noble Piercy he; 
Who faid we liſt not to declare, 
Nor ſhow whoſe men we be; 
Yet we will ſpend our deareſt blood, 
The choiceſt harts to ſlay (c), 


indireduly, at the animeſity.-that had long fabſiſted betwixt 

le) The reader will obſerve, nee ee 
into any diſpute with regard to the property of the game. 
Perhaps his oppinion of property in creatures bred in the 
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Then Douglaſs ſwore a ſolemn oath, 

And thus in rage did ſay, <4 | 

XXI. 5 „ 

Eber thus I will out- braved be, M7 

One of us two ſhall die; 
I know thee well an Earl thou art 

Lord Piercy fo am I (ch. 

XXII. 

But truſt me Piercy pity. it were 
And great offence to kill; 
Any of theſe our guiltleſs men, 

For they have done no ill. 
| XXIII. 

Let thou and I the battle try, 

And ſet our men afide;. 
Accurſt be he Lord Piercy ſaid , 

By whom it is deny d. 
ficlds, c I ne ASE. 
they are men of ſtrick honour, hate a thief, and would not 
rob a man of a ſhilling, But make no ſcruple of driving off, 
whole herds of cattle from the mountains, nay he's the bra- | 
veſt fellow that can catch the greateſt number. | 

(qa) Mr, Addiſon thinks, that Douglaſs by mentioning his 
own and Plercy's quality, intended to ſhew him that he cou, 
have no pretence for refuſing the combat, perhaps he might 
have had that in view, but in my humble oppinion he chiefly | 
intended to aggravate the injuſtice of this bold invaſion of his 
property, eee eee 
W 


=, 
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eee be 
Then ſtept a gallant ſquire forth, 
Witherington was his name, 
Who faid I would not have it told, 
To Henry our King for ſhame, 
a 2 2 OR 
That e'er my Captain fought on foot, 
And I ſtood looking oa; 
You two be Lords ſaid Witherington, 
And I a Squire alone, 
XXVI. 
I'll do the beſt that I may do, 
While I have pow'r to ſtand; 
While I have pow'r to weild a ſword, 
T'll fight with heart and hand. 
> +» - gb 
| OurScottiſh archers bent their bows (6), © 
Their hearts were good and true, 
At the firſt flight of arrows ſent, 
They four ſcore Engliſh flew. 


(e) 'Tis very natural to think that this ſpeech of Withring. 
ton would inflame the breaſts of the Scots arghers, they ſeem 
to have made no objection to the combat between the two. 
chiefs; but to hear a private man on the other ſide talk ſo 
contemptouſly of the propoſed ĩinaction of the troops, was 
what they could not bear; and this perhaps is the beſt reaſon 
chat ean-be-aſſign'd for their pouring a ſhower of arows upon 
che Engliſh without waiting forthe word of command. 
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To drive the deer with hound and horn, 
Douglaſs bade on the bent: 
A Captain mov id with meikle pride 
The ſpears to ſhivers ſent. 
They clos'd full faſt on ev'ry fide, 
No ſlackneſs there was found; 
And many a gallant gentleman, - 
Lay gaſping on the ground. 
XXX, 
Oh Chriſt ! it was great grief to ſee, 
And likewiſe for to hear ; | 
The cries of men lying in their gore, 
And ſcatt'red here and there. 
At laſt theſe two ſtout Lords did meet, 
Like Captains of great might; = 
Like lions mov d they laid on load, 
And made a cruel fight. A 
54; URAIE | 
They fought until they both did ſweat,” ' 
With. ſwords of temper'd ſteel; 
Until the blood like drops of rain, 
T0 trickling down did feel. 
XXXIII. 
Yeild the Lord Piercy, Douglaſs ſaid, 
In faith I will thee bring ; 
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Where thou ſhalt high adyanced be, 
By James our Scottiſh as 55 Þ 2 
_ mne I will ee 
And thus report of thee; 
Thou art the moſt courageous Knight, 
That ever I did ſee. 
xxxv. 
No 5 quoth Lord Piercie then 
Thy proffers I do ſcorn; 
I will not yield to any Scot, 
That ever yet was born. 
XXXVI. 
: With that there came an arrow keen, 
out of an Engliſh bow z 
Which ſtruck Earl donglaſs to the heart, 
A deep and deadly blow; 21 


(f) It is plain from this ſtanza that tho? the Author might 
have taken the hint of his defign from the'battle of Otter- 
burn, the ſcene is laid in an after period, for Otterburn was 
fought in the time of Robert II. near twenty years before 
_ King James I. came to the throns----———nor does the place 
agree to this, for that battle was fought within nine miles of 
| Neweaſtle, a great way to the Southward of the'Chiyiot-hills. 
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Who never ſpake more words then theſe, 
Fight on my merry men all, 
For now my life is at an end, 
Lord Piercy ſees my fall (g). 
XXX VIII. 
Then leaving life, Lord Piercy took (), 35 
The dead man by the hand, 
And ſaid, Earl Douglafs for thy life, 
Would I had loſt my land. | 


(g) I'm extremely ſory to find Mr. Addiſon of oppinion 
| that Douglaſs by theſe words meant to excite his men to re- 
: venge his death upon the Engliſh ; ſo brave, ſo generous a 
Hero muſt have been influenced by nobler motives, the hon- 
our of his country, the ſafety of his followers now deprived 
of his powerful protection, were ſufficient reaſons for this 
neceſſary injunction, ſetting aſide this vile principle. 

(b) Mfr. Addiſon very juſtly obſerves that the ſentiment in 
this paſſage is generous and beautiful; here the amiable char- 
after of Douglaſs ſhines out in its full luſtre; Piercy hitherto 
blinded by an unbounded ambition, deaf to the nobler ſen- 
timents of juſtice and humanity, at laft ſees his error, and paſ- 
| ſionately laments the fatal conſequence of his ungovernable 

| paſſions: he ſees a great and good man falling in the juſt 

defence of hisowp property, and in the near view, of death 
. - expreſſing a noble concern for the honour of his country] ſees 
him fall by the hand of a wretch he had generouſly endea- 
voured to ſave: ſtung with the keeneſt remorſe for the part 
r 
the neceſlary care. of þis owp N. | 


10 CHE VV. c HASE. 
55 XXXIX. 


o Chriſt! my very heart doth blec dl. 


With ſorrow for thy ſake ; 4% 69 $4 
For ſure a more renowned Knight, 
Miſchance did never take. 
r 
A Knight among the Scots there was, 
Who ſaw Earl Douglaſs dic; _ 
Who ſtraight in wrath did vow revenge, 
| Upon the Earl Piercy. 
XLI. 
Sir Hugh Montgomery was he call'd, 
Who with a ſpear full bright; 
5 Nel mounted on a gallant ſteed, 
Rode fiercely through the fight. 
26} oh, 
He paſt the Engliſh archers all, 
© Without all dread or fear; 
a And through Earl Piercy's body then, 
le thruſt his ſharp edg d ſpear. 
5 , 
With ſuch a veh' ment force and might, 
His body he did gore; . 
The ſpear went thro? the other ſide, | 
A long 9 ha and more, 
XLIV. 
80 thus did a aſe nekden che... 
Whoſe courage none could ſtain, 


CHEVY-CHASE.. 


An Engliſh archer then perceiy'd, 
Their noble Lord was ſlaiinn. 
| \  XB Vario! 
He had a bow bent in his hand, 
Made of a truſty tren 
An arrow of a cloth- yard length, 
Unto the head' drew he. 
+ XLVI.. 

Againſt Sir Hugh Montgomery then, 
So right his ſhaft he ſet, 
The gray gooſe-wing that was thereon 

In his heart's blood was wet. 
| XLVII. 

The- Gabe did laſt from break of day, 
Till ſetting of the ſun: 
For when they rung the evening bell, 

The battle ſcarce was done. 
XLVIIL.. 
With the Lord Piereie there was las, 
Sir John of Ogerton, it 70 
ir Robert Ratcliff and Sir John, 
Sir James that bold Baron. 
5  XLIXs ; 


Sir George alſo, and good Sir James, 


Both Knights of good account; 
Good Sir Ralph Rabby there was ſlain, 
Whoſe power did ſurmount. 


IL, 


12 c HE v v HA s E. 
For Witherington I needs muſt wall, 
As one in doleful dumps; 
For when his legs were ſmitten off 5 
He fought upon his 1 
. 2 840 
And with Earl Douglaſs b eh, 8 
Sir Hugh Montgomery; Fo 
Sir Charles Murray that from the field, © 
One foot would never flee; | 
| EI. 

Sir Charles Murray of Ratcliff too, 
His ſiſter's ſon was he. 
Sir David Lamb ſo well eſteem d, 

Yet ſaved could not be; 
en enn 
And the Lord Maxwel in likewiſe, 
Did for Earl Douglaſs die. 
Of fifteen hundred Scotiſh ſpears, 
Went home but fifty-three z - 
| IV. © 
| Of twenty hundred Engliſh men, 
' _ Scarce hifty-hve did fle. 
The reſt were ſlain in Chevy-Chaſe, | 
Under the Green Wood Tree: 
4 5 . 9th ls 4-1 
Next day did many widows come, 
Their huſbands to bewail ; 
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They waſh'd their wounds i in briniſh tears, 
But all could not prerail, „ 
% e * 
Their bodies bath'd in purple blood, 
TIhey bore with them away; | 
They kiſs'd them dead a thouſand den 
When they were clad in clay. 
„ 0s 
This news was brought to Edinburgh, 
Where Scotland's King did reignn; 
That brave Earl Douglaſs ſuddenly; 
Was with an arrow ſlain. 
LVIII. 
Then God be with him ſaid our King; 
Sith "twill no better be; 
I truſt I have in my realm, ' 
Five hundred as good as he. 
| | LIX. | 
Like tidings to King Henry came; | > 
Within as ſhort a ſpace. 
That Piercy of Northumberland, 
Was ſlain in Chevy-Chaſe. 
England can witneſs be; 
J have not any Captain more, 
of ſuch account as he. 


14 CHEVY-CHASE. 

And of the reſt of ſmall account, 

Did many hundreds die; 80 

Thus ended the hunting of Chevy-Chaſe, ol 

Made by the Earl Piercy, | | 

57 ihe 4G 

God fave the King and bleſs the land, 
With plenty, joy and peace; 

And grant henceforth that foul debate, 
'Twixt noblemen may ceaſe. 5 


THE E N D. 


M4 


FRAGMENT... 
* 
TATELY flewe — Eaſt the wall, | 
And ſtately ſtept he Weſt: £2 
Full ſeventy years he now had ſeen, _ 
With ſcarce ſeven years of reſt. _ 
He liv'd when Britons breach of faith 
Wrought Scotland meikle woe : 
But ay his ſword told to their coſt 
Fs was their nl hes 1 
3 
High on a hill his caſtle ſtood, 
With halls and tow'rs a-height, 2 
And goodly chambers, fair to ſee, 
Where he lodg'd many a Knight, 
His dame, ſo peerleſs once and fair Fn hn 
.  - For chaſt and beauty deem'd, ,, - 
No-marrow had in all the land, 2 | 
Save Eleonor the Queen. 
& 9 - - 959 
Full een fags is bits the ters; es 
All men of valour ſtout. e > 


1 
£ $3 £7 
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bn doogy fight with ſword in hand 
Nine loſt their lives bot doubt, 
Four yet remain; long may they live 
To ſtand by liege and land. 
High was their fame, high was their might, 
And high was their command. ; 
IV. 
Great love they bore to Fairly Far, . 
I beir ſiſter ſoft and dear. 
Her girdle ſhew d her middle jimp, 
And gowden gliſt her hair. 
What woeful woe her beauty bred! 
| Woeful to young and old! 
Woeful, I trow, to kyth and kin, 
As ſtoꝶ ever told! | 8 


% 


The King of Norſe in ſummer tide, 
puff d up with pow'r and might, 


The King of Norſe.] Hiſtory relates, that ſoon after the 
middle of the roth century, Hago Prince of Norway and 
Helrick Prince of Denmark invaded Scotland with a mighty 
feet; and, landing in the North, ravaged the country in a 
furious manner. Indulfus King of Scotland, raiſing an army 
with great expedition, and coming upon them almoſt before 
they were apprized of his march, gave them an entire over- 
throw, but was himſelf kill'd in the purſuit. Several cirenm- 
\ ances make me think that our author has in eye to this 


dae — — — — ; 


HARDKKNUME. 37: 
Landed in fair Scotland the ile | zi 
With many a hardy Knight. 
ee ee e 
Came as he fat at din, 
With noble chiefs in brave array, 
VI. 
* To horſe, to horſe, my royal liege, 
Full twenty thouſand glittering ſpears 
« The King of Norſe commands. 
Bring me my ſteed Mage dapple gray, 
The good King roſe and Hm. 
* A truſtier beaſt in all the land 
A Scots King never ſey d. 
* Go, little page, tell Hardyknut-, 5 
« That lives on hill fo high, 
To draw his ſword, the dread of foes, 
« And haſte and follow me.” * | 
The little page flew ſwift as dart 
Flung by his maſter's arm. 
Come down, come down, Lord Hardykenyto, 
h ee | 
Nis. | 
| 80 did hi dat rern row: wy 


Fd 
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His looks grew keen, as they were wont 
In dangers great to do, 1 s n 1 
: He has n ane. YE 
And giv'n-five ſounds fo ſhrill, 3 
That res in Greep-ood hook be; | 
So loud rung ev'ry hill. 
IX. 
His ſons in manly ſport and glee 
Had paſt the ſummer's morn, 
When lo, down in a graſſy dale, 
They heard their father's hon. 
That horn, ſaid they, . 
« We'ye other ſport to bideamamm 
And ſoon they hy'd them. up be hill, 
And ſoon were by his fide. 
* Late, late yeſtzeen I wem d in peace 
* To end my lenthen'd life. 


He has ta en.) "This tenſe, "which our old Engliſh poets, 
Spenſer particularly, make frequent uſe of, has a remarkable 
effect in placing us near to the action deſcrib d. 
Late, late yeſtreen.] The loſty ſentiment with which Hardy- 
knute begins his ſpeech is extremely remarkable. Ambition 
and love of glory had now ceas'd to diſturb the tranquillity of 

his age: but zeal for his country, that true, that everlaſting 
| Paſſion of an heroic mind, continues to burn with undi- 
miniſhed fiercencſs. This ſingle motive rouzes the venerable 
chief to arms, and inſpires the hoary Patriat with a yauthful 


"HARDYKNUTE 19 
« My age might well cw dra 71 74 
From manly feats of ſtrife: N Wie: 
« But now that Norſe does Nen oh belt 1 
« Fair Scotland to inthral, W 5 
« It's ne'er be ſaid of Hardyfciite, N 34 
« He fear'd to 7 or fall. FTIR, 
> » "wala | ; „* 
« Robin of Rothſay bend thy bow; we He 
« Thine arrows ſhoot ſo let, © . 
te Many a comely countenance - 
* They've turn'd to deadly __ | 
* Brade Thomas, take you but your lance, 
<« You need no weapons mair, 
If you ſight wi't as you did once 
dau Welimorkan's eee ben. 1535 Þ 
XII. 
* Malcolm light of foot as 4% N tied 
60 That runs in foreſt wid, bs 
« Get me my thouſands three W 9 
« Well bred to ſword- and ſhield. ' 
* Get me my horſe and —— 
SEAM "My blade of metal are 15s 


Robin of Rothlay bend.) i is obſervable, that while Hardy. | 
knute, in this and the following ſtanza, directs his ſpeech to 
| his ons one after another, and . wakes their martial fury, he 
praiſes their different excellencies, weapons and atchievements, 
| and thereby ſhews them what particnlar ſervices their country 
expected at their hands. His animated exhortation to the 
eldeſt breaks out like a ſudden flaſh of fire. 


£20 HARDYKNUTE. 
« If foes ken'd but the hand it bore, 
Fenner 
1 e 
And took her by the hand; | 
i Fairer to me in age you ſeem 
« Than Maids for beauty fam'd : | 
My youngeſt ſon ſhall here remain 
FT o guard thieſe ſtately tow'rs, 
And ſhut the ſilver bolt that keeps 
so faſt your painted bow'rs. . 
Well plet with filver Scheen ; 
And apron ſet with many a dice 
oOf needle-work ſo rare, 
| Wore by no hand, us you may gueſs, 
mens | 


Farewel my dame. ] . 
| 22. Hardyknute's kind diſcourſe to his wife, the tender and 
affeftionate leave that he takes of her, ani his care in appoint- 
ing his youngeſt ſon to defend her in his abſence, are beauti- 


| his character. 


10 Er © 0 he 


HARD YKNUTR = 2 
58 J XV. 1 47 1, | . 
And he has ridden o'er muir and moſsꝛ, 
Oieer hills and many a gle n, 
When he came to a wounded Knight, . Pry 
Making a heavy mane. Kn bak 
« Here mult I lie, bers wuſt 1 die, SHA ® 
« By treachery's falſe guiles: 
« Witleſs I was that e'er gave faith 
„To wicked woman's Smiles, 
| | ' YI en en 
“Sir Knight, if you were in my bow 'r, 
To lean on ſilken ſeat, 
mT 


When he came to a wounded Knight.} This epiſode; or 
rather a beginning of an epiſdde, which has no connection 
with the reſt of the piece, as things now ſtand, evidently 
ſhews that our author had a more extenſive plan in view. | 
It does not appear what he propos'd to make of his wounded 
and diſconſolate lover; but we muſt ſurely think that in the 
deſign of his work he had tut out a neceſſary part for him, and 
e 
the principal ſtory, — 

Sir Knight.] This epiſode is of no fel uſe 8 
as it ſerves to raiſe Hardyknute's compaſſion, and thereby to 
give us a lively picture of his great hnmanity. What he ſays 
to the wounded Knight, and the concern he feels for that 
unhappy ſtranger, are proofs of a diſpoſition not leſs requiſite 
in the make of a complete Hero than courage itſelf. Terence 
puts the following words in the mouth of a plain honeſt man; 


% - - 
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« My Lady's kindly care you'd prove, 

« Who ne'er ken'd deadly hate: 
© Herſelf would watch you all the day, 


Her maids a-dead of niht. 
ce And Fairly Fair your heart Would chear; 


4 As ſhe ſtands * your — | 
ned XVII. 
1e Ariſe, young Kai, and mount your dees 
Full lowns the ſhining day; | 
* Chuſe from my menzie whom you pleaſe 
To lead you on the way,” | 
With ſmileleſs look and viſage wan zl 04 
The wounded knight reply'd: _ 
Kind chieftain, your Intent purſuc, 
4/3 66 Tor bam J muſt abide. 
7 5 XVIII. 
1 To me no after-day nor ede 
Can e'er be ſweet and fair, 


« But ſoon beneath ſome dropping tree | 1 2: 


Cold death ſhall end my care.” 

With: him no pleading might prevail : 
Brave Hardyknute to gain e 

With faireſt words and reaſon ring, 

| Strove . in vain. 


1 the ſentiment is « ach, ara have a the moſt 
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Syne he has gone far hind'attowre' 
Lord Chattan's land ſo widme 
That Lord a worthy wight was aur 
When foes his courage ſe/ d: 

When Pidts rul'd Caledon, 

Lord Chattan claim'd the princely maid, . 

When he ſay'd Pictiſh crown. 5 
Now with his fierce and ſtalwart train 

He reach'd a riſing height, 
Where broad encamped on backe. Re ns 

Norſe' army lay in ſight, 995 E 
* Yonder, my valiant ſons and bee, 


Our raging revers „ ty; Aw . 
* On the unconquer'd Scotiſh ſwaird IP Ih 
To try with us their fate. 12 © 


Syne he has gone. ] As this ſtanza contains a long encomium - 
upon Lord Chattan, whoſe name I do not remember to have 
found mention'd in hiſtory, we may eros \ conclude that 
our author had ſome tradition in his view. Such digreſſions 
are frequent i in Homer, and have doubtleſs a very good ef- | 
fect in a copious writer like him : but they do not ſit ſo well 
with our author's charadteriſtic brevity. We may therefore 
ſuppoſe that he did not raſhly make this excurſion from his 

joft ſubjeck. Perhaps he defign'd it as a compliment to ſome old 
Ia illifirious family, which traced their original from ſuch a 
1 Hain ee. 


1 


24 HARDYKNUTE:. 
* Make Oriſons to him that fay'd _ 
* Our ſouls upon the rood, | 
1 syne bravely ſhew your veins are fd 
« With Caledonian blood,” | 
Then furth he drew his truſty glaive, 
While thouſands all around, 
Drawn from their ſheaths, glanc'd in the ſun, 
And loud the bougils ſound. 
XXIT. 
To join his King a-down the hill 
In haſte his march he made; 
While playing pibroch minſtrals meet, 
Before him ſtately ſtrode. 
« Thrice welcome valiant ſtoup of weir, 
« Thy nation's ſhield and pride, 
„ Thy King no reaſon has to fear 
« When thpu art 7 his ſide.” 


Make oriſons.] Our author chuſes a proper 8 
portunity for intimating the devotion and piety of his Hero. 
Nought but this was wanting to the perfetion of his cha- 
rarcter. 


Thvice welcome] There is much dignity in N 
which the King beſtows upon Hardyknute; and great fire as · 


wall as beauty in the metaphors which he makes uſe of, call- 
| . eee 
- country. | 
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HARDYKNUTE 2 
When bows were bent and darts were thrawn, - 
For throng ſcarce could they fly, 


The Darts clove arrows as they met, 


The arrows dart the tre. 
Long did they rage and fight full kerce 
With little ſkaith to. man; 
But bloody, bloody was the field - 
E'er that long day was done, 
XXIV, 
The King of Scots who ſindle brock d 
The war that look'd like play, 
Drew his broad ſword, and brake his bow, 
Since bows ſeem'd but delay. 
Quoth noble Rothſay, mine Ill keep; 


„ wot it's bleed a ſcore, 


« Haſte up, my merrymen,” cry'd the King, 
As he rod on before. 
| XXV. 
The King of Norſe he ſought to find, | 
With him to menſe the faught; 
The King of Scots] The King's condu#t on this occaſion, 
is extremely ſuitable to the greatneſs ef his rank and courage. 
Impatient of delay, he breaks bis bow with ſcorn and rouzes 


the tempeſtuous war of the ſword by his ſpeech and example. 


The king of Norſe he ſought.] We have here a further 


inſtance of his regal magnanimity. Diſdaining to pollute his 


hands with ignoble ſlaughter, he tries to find an IS | 
SE of himſelf, 


= 


. 
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But on his forchead there did light 
A ſharp unſonſy ſhaft. 


BE As he his hand put up to find 


The wound, an arrow keen, 
O woeful Chance! there pinn'd his hand” 
In midſt between his cen. | 
XXVI. 38 
ot 8 revenge, cry'd Rothſay's heirs | 
ce Your mail coat ſhall nought bide 


: « The dige and ſharpneſs of my dart 


Then ſent it thro? his fide. v £209 


1 Another arrow well he mark d, 


It pierc d his neck in twa, el 46010 21 
His hands then quit the filyer reins, 

He ow 25 Qa0s (ay By: © Trick 
ö fore, fore he bl = 

Again with might he drew OO 
And geſture dread his ſtardy bow, 

Faſt the broad arrow flew. © © 
Wo to the Kanga: heetted ary + 

Lament now Queen Elgreed; 
| Hydames to wail your darling's fall, | 
; en, eg pe WI ABER (45 

r A 


* Take off, take off his coſtly; jupe 


(of gold well was it twin d, 


HARDYKNUTE 25 


Knit like the fowler's net; 3 which 
His ſtaely harneſs ſhin'd.) 43:1 1155. ih 
« Take Norſe that oife From we; and bid 24 211 


« Him venge the blood it bear: LN 2 8 
e Say if he face my bended bow, r 5 
No weapon ſure he fears. s. 


| p XXIX. * 5 i Sint 1 


Broad Shoulder and Armſtrong, F 


Cry'd, where is arch kndte ſo fam d 
„And fear'd at Britain's throne. 


} 
8 


% „Tho Britons tremble at his name, 


e ſoon ſhall make him wailll. 
« That e' er my ſword was made ſo ſharp. rr 
* $o ſoft his coat of mail.” 
XXX. 
That brag his ſtout heart could not bide, 
It lent him youthful might: 
© I'm Hardyknute: this day, he cry'd, 
To Scotland's King I height: 
* To lay thee low as horſe's hoof, _ 
* My word I mean to keep.” | . 
Syne with the firſt ſtroke that he ſtruck, 


He garr'd his nn bleed. 92 4 nl | 


| To lay thee low. Such an exprſſon i _ tobe mate 
uſe of in the field of battle. 


238 HARDYKNUTE. 
| XXXI. 4 
. Norſe” een like gray goſe-hawks ſtar d wild, | 
| He ſigh'd with ſhame and ſpite: | | 
_ « Diſgrac'd is now my far-fam'darm - 
That left thee power to ſtrike : 
Then gave his-head a blow ſo fell, x. 
It made him down to ſtoop, | 
As low as he to ladies us'd 
In n guiſe to loot. 
XXXII. 
Full ſoon he rais'd his bent body, 
His bow he marvell'd fair, 
Since blows till then on him but dar'd. 
As touch of F airly Fair. 


He ſigh'd with ſhame. ] Satan's behaviour upon the foil 
which he receiv'd in a ſingle combat, may be look'd upon as a 
direct parallel to the King of Norway's here. How betuts. 
fully docs Milton repreſent his infernal hero: 


Gnaſhing with 1 
Humbled by ich rh. | 
| ect 24 oþ 
l n PAI gr; 
thor puts into the mouth of his warrior, animates the thing a- 


*% bove the power of mere deſcription. 


As low as ladies.) Our author's deſcription herewould have 
done very well in a mock poem, but is Ut ah Wucht 
to the lofty ſtrain of Hardyknute. 


1 — 


/ 
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Norſe ferly'd too as much as he 
To ſee his ſtately look, 
So ſoon as e'er he ſtruck! a foe, 
So ſoon his life he took. 
XXXIII. 
Where like a ſire to heather ſet | fl li 
Bold Thomas did advance, 1% Eng 
A ſturdy foe with look enrag ea 
Pp towards him did prance, 88 
He ſpur'd his ſteed thro” thickeſt ranks 
The hardy youth to quell, - ; 
Who ſtood unmus'd at his ens", | | | 
His fury to repel. x5 | | 
XXXIV. | 1 
That ſhort brown ſhaft ſo meanly trimd 
“Looks like poor Scotland's gear, 
« But dreadful ſeems the truſty point! 
And loud he laugh'd in jeer. 
8 Vy 


So ſoon as &er he (truck. ] Doubtleſs this, when apply d to 
the King of Norway, is extremely proper and well-tim'd, 
ſince it not only repreſents him as a dreadful warrior, but 
likewiſe naturally accounts for his being ſurpriz d at Hardy- 

| knute' s not ſinking under the weight of his blow. = 

That ſhort brown ſhaft The farcaſtic ſpeech of the Nor- 
wegian Knight is ſurely not inferior to any that we meet with | 
in Homer or Virgil. His loud laughter on this occaſion ſnews 
a wonderful unconcern and preſence of mind in the field of 


U— > DAS Fong — — — ———— — IF. oo -- - — 
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Oft Britain's blood has dim' d its ſhine, 
« This point cut ſhort their vaunt? 
Syne pierc'd the boaſter's bearded check, 
e time he took to taunt. 
XXXV. 
Short while he in his ſadle ſwung, 
His ſtirrup was no ſtay, " 
So feeble hung his unbent knee, | 
- Sure taken he was fey: : 


- Swith on the hardened clay he fell, 
Right far was heard the thud, 


But Thomas look'd not as he lay 
All weltring in his blood. 
XXXVI. 


With eil Anden mind ev. 


On rid he north the plain, 


His ſeem in throng of ſierceſt ſtrife, 


When winner, ay the ſame;;; R 
Nor yet his heart dame's dimpled cheek, 
Could meiſe ſoft love to brook, 


Till vengeful Ann return'd his _ 5 


Then languid grew his look. 
XXXVIL 474 


In throws of death, with wallow'd cheek, 
All panting on the Pas. vc 


battle. But nothing comes upt to that ſublime and heroic an- 
fiver which his contemptuous freer "= ages, ee 


adverſary” $ Se produces. 


| ua D ENU lp 

. corps af warriors lay, = | 232275 
Ne er to ariſe again: F 

Ne'er to return to native land, „ 1 
No more with blythſome ſounds, N 

To boaſt the glories of the d. 

Ard their ſhinning wounds. 32 

15 XXXVII. | 

On Norway's coat the widow'd dme = 
May waſh the rocks with tears, | 

May long look Ces gh es "ay 
Before her mate appears. 

Ceaſe, Emma, ceaſe to hope i in ain, . 

Thy Lord lies in the clay, 

The ville ah OR 
To carry life away: a 


. {EIA 2 
Set up for monument. 
Thouſands full Gerce that Pl ay. 
Fill'd keen war's black intent. 
Let Scots, while Scats, praiſe EY 
Let Norſe his Name ay dread. 6 Rb 
Ay how he fought, oft how EY 5 928 | 
| _ Shall lateſt ages read. N . 


4 


XL: ; 
Loud and chill blew the veſtln wa” 


3 HARD'YKENUTE 

. Mik zes d age t Bae : 

Won near his ſtately toy r. raid 
His-tow'r that us'd with torches blaze,” micron 037 
To ſhine ſo far at night, Og Iu 21 
Seed now as black ay monrning wed, 


No marvel R SY 00 5 566 


XLI. 

There'sn0 light in my lady's bo, 
| There's no light in my hall; * 

No blink ſhines round my Fairly Fair, 
. Nor ward ſtands on my wall. tn e 

* What bodes it? Robert, Thomas fp. 
No anſwer fits their dread. 
| « Kun ck en kee Nb your der en; 


Dat * * ſpeed. 25 A 


<= XLII. bo yt wt 8 | 


« As faſt I've bed Her Scothinds foes, 8 
There ceas d his brag of weir 105 5 2. 


$ 


Sore n to wind capes ea his dane" 
Black ear he felt, ee e fear" | 


* 


p He wiſt pot yet with dread Na Br? 3" 1 
Sore ſhook his body, fore his n 12 ag? Bi. en 


And all the warrior fled. S 
CW 


THE" END. 
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